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to be done with mechanisms in endless variety, while the
only important use of electricity was in telegraphy. As
the years went on, Westinghouse gave some thought to the
possible use of electricity in railroad braking. Later he
took out patents for an automatic telephone exchange, dis-
closing principles suggestive of some features of modern
practice. When he took up railroad signalling and inter-
locking he soon began to use electric circuits for control.
Meanwhile electric lighting was developing slowly; the
distribution of power by electricity was but a dream of a
few speculative philosophers. All effectual uses of elec-
tricity in the arts were by direct current; the alternating
current as a useful form of electricity was not known. In
the early eighties the few important uses of electricity other
than in telegraphy were for street-lighting by arc-lamps*
and for indoor lighting by incandescent lamps. There were
a few private lighting plants in hotels and other large build-
ings, and in 1882 central stations for commercial lighting
current began operation, but it was soon seen that the cost
of copper wire for transmission would be prohibitive for
distances more than a few hundred yards.

Late in 1883 Westinghouse began to think somewhat
seriously about direct-current lighting. He began to gather
about him a staff, and soon had several men busy in study
of methods and in development of details; but not until
he had his vision of the possibilities of the alternating cur-
rent was his interest thoroughly aroused. He had but just
started on his way to Damascus. The road was somewhat
long and the vision did not come so abruptly as it came to
Saul.

Although the arc lamp came into commercial use earlier
than the incandescent lamp, Westinghouse took up incan-
descent lighting first. A difficulty found early in that art